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ST. MARKS. NEW YORK 

From Water Color by William Jean Beauley 




AWAKE OF DAWN 

From Painting by William Jean Bcauley 



An Exponent of a Truly American Art 



By THE EDITOR 



HOW much painting owes to the de- 
velopment of applied art or other 
other branches of the fine arts one 
may often observe in the story of the ca- 
reers of old masters, many of whom, most 
of whom, in fact, were both artisans and 
artists. That the mastery of some practical 
application of art assists a man wonderfully 
in painting is not so generally recognized 
today as it was in a simpler age when so 
sharp a distinction between the practical 
and the purely ornate was not maintained. 
Now and again, however, our attention 
is called to the fact that some of our best 



present-day painters have followed kindred 
pursuits before taking up the brush, or have 
used that implement effectively in fields that 
are regarded as more utilitarian or com- 
mercial. Nor is it mere accident or co-inci- 
dence that these men are among our best 
painters. Rather is it cause and effect. 
Nothing we believe so operates to retard 
the fullest development of American art as 
does the notion that an artist should be an 
irrational, erratic, undisciplined and ineffi- 
cient individual, living in a garret and 
working when he feels like it in order to 
accomplish his fullest aesthetic possibilities. 
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LYTIIO SKETCH FROM PAINTING "CITY GATE' 
By William Jean Beauley 



The discipline of doing some kind of work 
which calls for a trained hand and eye is 
invaluable to a young man aspiring to ar- 
tistic honors. No kind of work requiring 
the use of brush or pencil should degrade 
his art, rather his art should be of a quality 
to ennoble and elevate any end to which it 
may be applied. That the men who take 
this view not infrequently acquire a facility, 
accuracy and sense of arrangement which 
others might well emulate is not surprising. 
All these reflections acquire point and 
substantiation in the work of William Jean 
Beauley whose exhibition at the galleries of 
Henry Reinhardt and Son is receiving a 
measure of attention from the public and 
commendatory comment from the press 



such as few one-man shows of late have 
commanded. 

The first impression one receives from 
this collection is one of stately beauty. 
There is an order, balance and harmony 
that are most agreeable after much that one 
is called to admire under the name of mod- 
ernity. Neither explanation or argument is 
necessary in connection with these pictures. 
They do not confound the cultured layman 
or idite his taste, nor make necessary a hy- 
pocrisy that pretends to see what advanced 
criticism advises one should see. Here is 
one exhibition that can be enjoyed without 
involving any great amount of labor to un- 
derstand it. 

Great art they say is always simple. It 
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should be at least intelligible and produce 
spontaneously a sense of gratification. The 
works of William Jean Beauley are great 
in this first particular for they mirror the 
beauty about us in the magic glass of a 
well-ordered fancy. They swing so squarely 
between the old schools and the new that 
they seem the acme of artistic truth and 
beauty. The breadth, the vivacity, the lu- 
minosity of modern art are all present 
though not obtruded as the only elements 
of art. Instead they are made to serve the 
natural and logical purpose of presenting 
beautiful scenes composed by interesting 
and significant objects in harmonious and 
well-balanced arrangements. 

William Jean Beauley can draw, let it be 
said, not only with pleased surprise but with 



reverence and, moreover, he is not ashamed 
to put good drawing into his pictures. 
Drawing is not obtruded, not given undue 
prominence but it is always there support- 
ing the structure of things. This arid the 
fact that many of his most effective works 
feature some view of buildings, or a detail 
of a building, tells the story of a man who 
was educated first in architecture and who 
there acquired a fine appreciation of form 
and construction. 

There is something to be learned from 
his pictures which one has likely missed 
taking into consideration before, the pictur- 
esque aspect of buildings both in themselves 
and as a background to the drama of human 
life. This is a worthwhile thing too for 
someone ras said that cities are as much a 




GREAT KILLS 

From Painting by William Jean Beauley 




WILD WEST AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
By William Jean Beauley 
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part of nature as are anthills and houses as 
spontaneous excrescenses of life as are hor- 
net's nests, so that there is nothing of the 
artificial or superficial in paintings that in- 
ivolve the works of man as a leading motif. 

New panorama will unfold itself before 
the, eyes of any dweller in a city after a 
•study of this exhibition. One comes forth 
with a suddenly quickened interest in the 
beauty of boulevard and drive and the sig- 
nificance of buildings huddled in the fog or 
dreaming in the sun. Pictures unfold be- 
fore one from the 'bus top that had been 
passed unnoticed yesterday and all this be- 
cause an artist has spoken in his canvases 
the words "Behold how much beauty there 
is all around you/' 

Strangely enough the initial effect of Mr. 
Beauley's art is cosmopolitan. One does 
not think of these canvases as depicting 
American scenes, taking it for granted that 
so much beauty must of course be imported 
from abroad. This is not because the ar- 
tist has introduced any foreign element of 
handling or color but merely because he has 
seen so frankly and clearly the loveliness 
that lies all unheeded about us. Skies are 
blue here as well as in France or Italy and 
sunshine golden though generations of 
Americans have traveled afar to observe 
these phenomenon much advertised else- 
where. So Mr. Beauley quickens us to the 
universality of beauty and makes us glad to 
be alive and in a great American city as full 
of beauty as it is of commercialism or any 
other of the "sordid" elements in the rec- 
ognition of which we have, so often con- 
gratulated our pessimism as perspicuity. ■•-- 

In such studies as Madison Square Gar- 
den during the wild west show and the city 
gate depicting picturesque aspects of New 
York and of the Logan monument at sun- 
rise we have modern contributions to 
American art that are worthy both of Art 
and of America. Our illustrations give a 
very adequate idea of their beauty of com- 
position and handling of values but with the 
charm of color these pictures take on a 



grace that black and white can only suggest. 

Another splendid canvas is Great Kills 
which glows with a beauty that would make 
the reputation of any man as a colorist. 
The sunlight on the snow is so magically 
convincing and to observe at close range 
the broad white splashes with which this 
effect has been achieved is to realize the 
meaning of the word genius. There is 
nothing else that can be mixed with paint 
which would account for this phenomenon] 
Another phase of it is seen in the Thames 
picture whose grey waters are all alight and 
sparkling with little golden crested ripples. 
Close examination reveals these scintillat- 
ing f wave crests as mere bare patches of 
hempen colored canvas. How can they so 
reflect light and seem so to dance and shine 
amid the greys of pigment which is mar- 
velously liquid in suggestion. These things 
in Mr. Beauley's work are ail the more 
absorbing because not attempted on a 
formula but merely as inspirations, for the 
fixing of a passing phase of nature's beauty, 
the securing of an effect by any means 
which may prove effective. An artist is 
justified in accomplishing 'his -ends by any 
means which may seem expedient or neces- 
sary to his picture. He is not justified, 
however, in setting up theories or schools 
which make it obligatory to do things ac- 
cording to recipe or by some preconceived 
method of handling. 

Water color is a field in which Mr. Beau- 
ley also achieves big things. He handles 
the medium with a full appreciation of its 
inherent possibilities and never attempts 
to make it simulate oils. His water color 
studies show a fluent technique and a sense 
of the appropriateness of the medium to 
certain aspects of things which proclaim 
true artistic feeling. Many of them are 
architectural as to theme and the combina- 
tion of exquisite drawing of essentials and 
a broad handling which eliminates nones- 
sentials results in works of art that have 
a dignity and bigness even though actually 
things small in size. 
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LONDON DAY 

By William Jean Beauley 



The personal side of this artist's career 
is rather more than usually interesting. 
The son of a builder he spent his boy- 
hood playing in the sand about mortarbeds 
carrying water and, later, hauling lime for 
his father's workmen. It was but natural 
that he should have been early apprenticed 
in some field of the building trade but it 
was most fortunate that he should have 
chosen architecture. He began his career 
in the office of the leading architect of 
Joliet, Illinois, his boyhood home, where in 
his leisure moments. he delighted to build 
little paper models of houses. 

At the age of sixteen he came to Chi- 
cago and obtained a position as a draughts- 
man on the World's Fair force . being the 
youngest of all the men so employed. He 



was fortunate in being attached to the pri- 
vate atelier of Charles B. Atwood who 
subsequently became chief designer of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. Here he 
also made the acquaintance of Henry Bacon 
who recently designed the Lincoln Me- 
morial at Washington and Jules Guerin, 
familiar to us all through his drawings of 
the Chicago Beautiful Plan. Indeed Mr. 
Beauley regards the gathering of archi- 
tects from all over the land to collaborate 
in the Chicago World's Fair scheme as the 
finest school of architecture the modern 
world has afforded. Its associations were 
certainly most valuable to the young boy 
in his teens who there formed never-to-be 
forgotten \ friendships with future (great 
men. Mr. Beauley painted Bacon's scheme 
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for the .Lincoln Memorial on canvas for 
presentation to the Government and many 
of us remember it as one of the good things 
of a recent exhibition of American art at 
the Art Institute. 

It was during the World's Fair days that 
Mr. Beauley came under the influence of 
Maurice Yvon, architect of the French 
Government, who had come to Chicago* to 
superintend the work which was to repre- 
sent France at the Fair. Later the young 
architect studied with Yvon in Paris and 
always when the master beheld a batch of 
his pupils' sketches and water colors of 
architectural subjects he would advise the 
young man to give up architecture and 
make a profession of painting. This speaks 
well for the technical excellence and art- 
istic instinct of these early works. 

Returning to Chicago Mr. Beauley gave 
an exhibition of work done in France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Greece and England, 
at the Art Institute in connection with a 
show by the Architectural Club. He im- 
mediately started upon a successful career 
in his chosen profession and did much 
building in Chicago and various other parts 
of the country. 

One day he secured as clients the firm of 
Hart Schaffner and Marx, who being well 
pleased with his services in an architec- 
tural capacity gave a willing ear to his ad- 
vocacy of a long cherished ideal for the 
improvement of magazine and booklet ad- 
vertising. 

It so happened that at the time this great 
firm was about to launch a big campaign 
to promote the interests of the ready-to- 
wear clothing industry and it was a favor- 
able moment for Mr. Beauley to make his 
plea "for a higher standard of artistic ex- 
cellence in commercial advertising. Being 
men of big ideas and therefore of receptive 
minds, .the clothing firm listened and were 
convinced. Mr. Beauley was appointed as 
their art director which position he has 



held ever since at the highest salary ever 
paid for similar services. 

Given free reign he inaugurated a style 
of commercial art that has raised the stand- 
ard of the entire business world and made 
the advertising of the firm whose art work 
he directs a thing to marvel at and be as- 
pired to. What he has done for the stand- 
ard of public taste and for the good of 
artists through this innovation alone can- 
not be overestimated. He has been the 
dominant factor here in a phase of Ameri- 
can art development which even yet is not 
half appreciated and which the future will 
estimate at a much higher value than the 
present dares. 

It is only seven years since William Jean 
Beauley began painting in real serious earn- 
est as his great life work, though this was 
not a matter of choosing an entirely new 
profession but rather of finding his place 
in a sphere he had always frequented. 

Maratta, famed as a manufacturer of 
colors and author of a color theory was 
responsible for interesting him in oils and 
his first two canvases were accepted at the 
National Academy of Design and hung on 
the line in the Vanderbilt Gallery, a most 
significant honor for a new man. 

Since then Mr. Beauley has exhibited at 
all the important shows in the country 
every season and been a frequent prize 
winner. He intends doing a number of 
studies of Chicago and his home town, 
Joliet, in the near future. One of his am- 
bitions especially is to record the drama 
of the steel mills, whose night scenes of 
titanic shadows, glowing furnaces and re- 
flections in dark waters he feels hold pow- 
erful elements of majestic beauty. 

There is something consistent about such 
a climax to this artist's other achievements 
for he is essentially the poet of today, alive 
to the lyric and epic possibilities of modern 
life in its most familiar aspects. 



